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WIELAND; 
‘OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 
An American Tale. 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


CHAPTER IX. 
(Continued from page 83.) 


Shuddering, 


I dashed myself against 


the wall, and by the same involuntary im-_ 


Be ciated my face backward to examine 
the mysterious monitor. 
streamed into each window, and every 
corner of the room was conspicuous, and 
yet I beheld nothing ! 


The interval was too brief to be artifi-. 


cially measured, between the utterance of 


these words, and my scrutiny directed to t 
Yet if ao 


the quarter whence they came. 
human being had been there, could he fail 
to have been visible? Which of my senses 
was the prey of a fatal illusion? ‘The 
shock which the sound produced was still 
felt in every part of my frame. 


motion. But that I had heard it, was not 
more true than that the being who uttered | 
it was stationed at my right ear; yet my 
attendant was invisible. 

I cannot describe the state of my thoughts 
at that moment. Surprise had mastered 


The moonrelight | 


The sound, | 
therefore, could not but be a genuine com- } 


= SS 


forms, As the moon passed behind a cloud || 


| and emerged, these shadows seemed to be 
| endowed with life, and to move. The 
| apartment was open to the breeze, and the 
| curtain was occasionally blown frem its 
| ordinary position. This motion was not 
and to listen when this 


My be- 


' 

| 

| unaccompanied with sound. 
| to snatch a look, 

| ° ° 

motion and this sound occurred. 


parts of time are equally present, whom no 


contingency approaches, was the author of 


Life was dear to me. 


' 


I failed not. 


strong, and instantly converted these ap-— 


pearances to tokens of his presence, and 
yet Tcould discern nothing. 
When my thoughts were at length per- 
‘mitted to revert to the past, the first idea 
that occurred was the resemblance between 
the words of the voice which I had just 
heard, and those which had terminated my 
dream in the summer-house. There are 
means by which we are able to distinguish 
a substance from a shadow, a reality from 
, the phantom of a dream. The pit, my 
brother beckoning me forward, the seizure 
.of my arm, and the voice behind, were 
‘surely imaginary. That these incidents 
were fashioned in my sleep, is supported 
by the same indubitable evidence that com- 
| pels me to believe myself awake at pre- 
Sent; yet the words and the voice were 
‘the same. Then, by some inexplicable 
| contrivance, I was aware of the danger, 
\ while my actions and sensations were those 
| of one wholly unacquainted with it. Now, 


that spell which now seized upon me.— 
No consideration 
Was present that enjoined me to relinquish 
it. Sacred duty combined with every spon- 
taneous sentiment to endear to me my be- 
ing. Should I not shudder when my being 


was endangered ? But what emotion should 


lief that my monitor was posted near, was { possess me when the arm lifted against me 


was Wieland’s ? 

Ideas exist in our minds that can be ac- 
counted for by no established laws. Why 
did I dream that my brother was my foe : 


| Why, but because an omen of my fate was 


Yet what 
Did it arm me 
with caution to elude, or fortitude to bear 
the evils to which I was reserved Ms 


ordained to be communicated * 
salutary end did it serve ? 


present thoughts were, no doubt, indebted 
for their hue to the similitude existing be- 
tween these incidents and those of my 
dream. Surely it was phrenzy that dic- 
tated my deed! That a ruffian was hid- 
den in the closet, was an idea, the genuine 
tendency of which was to urge me to flight. 
Such had been the effect formerly produced. 
Had my miad been simply occupied with 
this thought at present, no doubt the same 
impulse would have been experienced ; but 
now it was my brother whom I was irre- 


sistibly persuaded to regard as the con- 


my faculties. My frame shook, and the | | was it not equally true that my actions and | 


vital current was congealed. 


tions. 
ing. Like a tide, which suddenly mounts | 
to an overwhelming height, and then gra-| 
dually subsides, my confusion slowly gave | 
place to order, and my tumults to a calm. 
I was able to deliberate and move. I re-| 
sumed my feet, and advanced into the midst | 
of the room. Upward, and behind, and | 
on each side, I threw penetrating glances, | 
I was not satisfied with one examination. | 
He that hitherto refused to be seen, might | 
change his purpose, and en the next survey 
be clearly distinguishable. 

Solitude imposes least restraint upon the | 
fancy. Dark is less fertile of images than | 
the feeble lustre of the moon. I was alone, 


I was con- | 
scious only to the vehemence of my sensa- | 
This condition could not be last- ‘admittance, and had not my actions beto- | 


| persuasions were at war? Had not the’ 
‘belief, that evil lurked in the closet, gained | 


-kened an unwarrantable security? To ob- 
| viate the effects of my infatuation, the same | 
means had been used. 
| In my dream, he that tempted me to my | 
destruction was my brother. Death was 
| ambushed in my path. From what evil 
was I now rescued? What minister or 
implement of ill was shut up in this recess ? 
Who was it whose suffocating grasp I was 
to feel, should I dare to enter it? 
monstrous coucepion is this? my brother ! 
No}; protection and not injury is his pro- 
vince. Strange and terrible chimera !— 
‘Yet it would not be suddenly dismissed. 
r was surely no vulgar agency that gave 





and tke walls were chequered by shagowy | this form to uy fears. He to whom all, 


What | 


ate my fears or my danger. 


' triver of that ill of which I had been fore- 


-warned. This persuasion did not extenu- 
Why then did 
J again approach the closet and withdraw 
the bolt? My resolution was instantly 
Speen and executed without faltering. 

The door was formed of light materials. 
‘The lock, of simple structure, easily fore- 


went its hold. It opened into the room, 


and commonly moved upon its hinges, after 


_ mine. 
upon the present occasion. 


beiag unfastened, without any effort of 
This effort, however, was bestowed 
It was my 


|| purpose to open it with quickness, but the 








exertion which I made was ineffeotual. It 
refused to open. 

At another time, this.circumstance would 
not have looked with a face of mystery.— 
[ should have supposed some casual ob- 
struction, and repeated ay efforts to sur- 
mount. But now my mid was accessible 
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to no conjecture but one. 
hindered from opening by human force.— | 
Surely, here was new cause for afiright. 
This was confirmation proper to decide my 
conduct, Now was all ground of hesita- 
tion taken away. What could be supposed 
but that [ deserted the chamber aud the. 
house? that I at least endeavoured no 
longer to withdraw the door? 

Have I not said that my actions were 
dictated by phrenzy? My reason had for- 
borne, for a time, to suggest or to sway my 
resolves. Ireiterated my endeavours. 1 
exerted all my force to overcome the ob- 
stacle, but in vain. The strength that was 
exerted to keep it shut, was superior to 
mine. 

A casual observer might, perhaps, ap- | 
plaud the audaciousness of this conduct. | 
Whence, but from an habitual defiance of 
danger, could my perseverance arise? 1 
have already assigned, as distinctly as I am 
able, the cause of it. The frantic concep- 
tion that my brother was within, that the 
resistance made to my design was exerted 
by him, had rooted itself in my mind.— 
You will comprehend the height of this in- 
fatuation, when I tell you, that, finding all 
my exertions vain, I betook myself to ex- 

clamations. Surely 1 was utterly bereft 
of understanding. 

Now had I arrived at the crisis of my 
fate. “OQ! hinder not the door to open,” 
I exclaimed, in a tone that had less of fear 
than of grief in it. “ Iknow you well.— 
Come forth, but harm me not. I beseech 
you come forth.” 

I bad taken my hand from the lock and 
removed to a small distance from the door. 

~ I had scarcely uttered these words, when 
the door swung upon its hinges, and dis- 
played to my view the interior of the clo- 
set. Whoever was within, was shrouded 
in darkness. -A few seconds passed with- 
out interruption of the silence. I knew 
not what to expect or to fear.. My eyes 
would not stray from the recess, Present- 
ly, a deep sigh was heard. The quarter 
from which it came heightened the eager- 
ness of my gaze. Some one approached 
from the farther end. I quickly perceived 
the outlines of a human figure. Its steps 
were irresolute and slow. I recoiled as it 
advanced. . 

By coming at length within the verge of 
the room, his form was clearly distinguish- 
able. I had prefigured to myself a very 
different personage. The face that pre- 








The door was || sented itself was the last that 1 should de- | 
|| sire to meet at an hour, and in a place like | 


this. My wonder was stifled by my fears. 
Assassins had lurked in this recess. 


this moment awaited me. I had spurned 
the intimation, and challenged my adver- 
sary. 

I recalled the mysterious countenance 
and dubious character of Carwin. What 
motive but atrocions ones could guide his 
steps hither? I was alone. My habit 
suited the hour, and the place, and the 
warmth of the season. All succour was 
remote. He had placed himself between 
me and the door. My frame shook with 
the vehemence of my apprehensions. 

Yet I was not wholly lost to myself: I 
vigilantly marked his demeanour. His 
looks were grave, but not without pertur- 
bation. What species of inquietude it be- 
trayed, the light was not strong enough to 
enable me to discover. He stood still; 
but his eyes wandered from one object to 
another. When these powerful organs 
were fixed upon me, I shrunk into myself. 
At length, he broke silence. Earnestness, 
jand not embarrassment, was in his tone. 
He advanced close to me while he spoke. 
“‘ What voice was that which lately ad- 
dressed you?” 

He paused for an answer; but observ- 
ing my trepidation, he resumed with undi- 
minished solemnity : “ Be not terrified.— 
Whoever he was, he has done you an im- 
portant service. I need not ask you if it 
were the voice of a companion. That 
'|sound was beyond the compass of human 
organs. The knowledge that enabled him 
to tell you who was in the closet, was ob- 
tained by incomprehensible means. 

* You knew that Carwin was there — 
Were you not apprized of his intents? 
The same power could impart the one as 
well as the other. Yet, knowing these, 
you persisted. Audacious girl! but, per- 
haps, you confided in his guardianship.— 
Your confidence was just. With succour 
like this at hand you may safely defy me. 





my best concerted schemes. Twice have 
you been saved by his accursed interposi- 
tion. Bat for him, I should long ere now 
have borne away the spoils of your ho- 
nour.” 

He looked at me with greater stedfast- 
ness than before. I became every moment 











——— 


Some | 
divine voice warned me of danger, that at | 


“ He is my eternal foe; the bafiter of 


——————— Ul oe ~ 


r- > 


difficulty 1 stammered out an entreaty that 
he would instantly depart, or suffer me to 
do so. He paid no regard to my request, 
but proceeded in a more impassioned man- 
ner. 

«© What is it you fear? Have I not told 
you, you are safe? Has not one in whom 
you more reasonably place trust assured 
you of it? Even if I executed my purpose, 
what injury is done? Your prejudices will 
call it by that name, but it merits it not. 


“I was impelled by a sentiment that 
does you honour; a sentiment, that would 
sanctify my deed ; but, whatever it be, you 
are safe. Be this chimera still worship. 
ped; I will do nothing to pollute it.”— 
There he stopped. 

The accents and gestures of this man 
left me drained of all courage. Surely, on 
no other occasion should I have been thus 
pusillanimous, My state I regarded asa 
hopeless one. I was wholly at the mercy 
of this being. Whichever way I turned 
my eyes, I saw no avenue by which I might 
escape. The resources of my personal 
strength, my ingenuity, and my eloquence, 
I estimated at nothing. The dignity of 
virtue, and the force of truth, I had been 
accustomed to celebrate ; and had fre- 
quently vaunted of the conquests which I 
should make with their assistance. 

I used to suppose that certain evils could 
never befal a being in possersion of a sound 
mind; that true virtue supplies us with 
energy which vice can never resist ; that it 
was always in our power to obstruct, by 
his own death, the designs of an enemy 
who aimed at less than our life. How was 
it that a sentiment like despair had now 
invaded me, and that I trusted to the pro- 
tection of chance, or to the pity of my per- 
secutor ? 

His words imparted some notion of the 
injury which he had meditated. He talked 
of obstacles that had risen in his way. He 
had relinquished his design. These sources 
supplied me with slender consolation.— 
There was no security but in his abseuce. 
When I looked at myself, when I reflected 
on the hour and the place, I was over- 
powered by horror and dejection. 

He was silent, museful, and inattentive 
to my situation, yet made no motion to de- 
part. I was silent in my turn. What 
could say? J was eonfident that reason 
in this contest would be impotent. I must 
owe my safety to his own suggestions.— 














| more anxious for my safety. It was with | 


Whatever purpose brought him hither, hé 
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had changed it. Why then did he remain? } a chair, and resigned myself to those be-| this, by the Indian who rleved her from 
His resolutions might fluctuate, and the | wildering ideas which incidents like these || captivity, and who offers to convey her to 


pause of a few minutes restore to him his 
first resolutions. 

Yet was not this the man whom we had || 
treated with unwearied kindness ? Whose ! 
society was endeared to us by his intel- | 
lectual elevation and accomplishments ? 4 
Who had a thousand times expatiated on | 
the usefulness and beauty of virtue? Why}, 
should such a one be dreaded? If I could | 
have forgotten the circumstances in which |) 
our interview had taken place, I might i 
have treated his words as jests. Presently, | 
he resumed : . | 

** Fear me not: the space that severs us ! 
is small, and all visible succour is distant. | 
You believe yourself completely in my | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
i! 


} 
| 


power: that you stand upon the brink of | 
ruin. Such are your groundless fears. | | 
cannot lift a finger to hurt you. Easier it || 
would be to stop the moon in her course | 
than to injure you. The power that pro-| 
tects you would crumble my sinews, and | 
if I were to harbour a thought hostile to) 
your safety. 

“‘ Thus are appearances at length solved. | 
Little did I expect that they originated || 
hence. What a portion is assigned to you? | 
Scanned by the eyes of this intelligence, | 
your path will be without pits to swallow, |) 
or snares to entangle you. Environed by || 
the arms of this protection, all artifices will |, 
be frustrated, and all malice repelled.” | 

Here succeeded a new pause. I was) 
still observant of every gesture and look. 
The tranquil solemnity that had lately | 
possessed his countenance gave way toa ! 
new expression. All now was trepidation 1 
and anxiety. i 

“‘¥ must be gone,” said he, in a falter- | 
“ Why do I linger here? 1 
will not ask your forgiveness. I see that | 
your terrors are invincible. Your pardon | 


| 


could not fail to produce. | 


[ To be continued.] | 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
YAMOYDEN, 
A Tale of the Wars of King Philip: in six Cantos. | 


By the late Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, A.M. and | 
his Friend. 


(Coneluded from page 75.) 


Canto fourth commences with the fol-| 
lowing proem :— 


As if to batie o’er the midnight heaven 


The clouds are hurrying forth: now veiled on high, || 


Now sallying out, the moon and stars are driven, 
As wandering doubtful; in the shifting sky, 
Mid mazes strange the dancers seem to fly ; 





Wildly the unwearied hunters drive the bear: 1 


Through the deep groves is heard a spirit's ery ; 
And hark! what strain unearthly echoes there, 
Borne fitfal from afar, along the troubled air. 


And afterwards a fine hymn to the “ Ma- || 
reduce me to a heap of ashes in a moment, | Ditto of Dreams.” We have next a pro- | 


| 


phecy given in the mild strains of Indian | 


j 
| 


enthusiasm, and in the conclusion a “ Song | 


of the Pow-wahs,” preparatory to the sa-| 


crifice of Yamoyden’s infant; but just as | 
the priestess seizes the child, and is chant-| 
ing the last dedicatory song, “ emerging | 
from the woodland gloom, a form unearth- 
ly came :”— 


White were its locks, its robes of white, 


And when they traced by that sad light 
‘The scene of their unfinished rite, 

And many a look uncertain cast, 

The stranger and the child had past. 


i! 


| 
1 


| the place then occupied by King Philip and 
his men. He lands at night, and after 
wandering about for some time, at length 
|espies the place of their concealment, and 
|at no great distance discovers a party of 
| whites and Indians laying inambush. As 
| morning approaches, she witnesses a most 
/sanguinary conflict, which proves the last 


| 
for Ning Philip—his death comports with 


| . ‘fo . 
his life, and is well related by the-poet :— 
1] 


———QOne alone disdained 
To gnaw the toils his hunters spread, 
But reared at bay his monarch head. 





A white man and an Indian near, 

} Fronted and staid his bold career ; 

And scarce their muskets’ length apart, 

Stood, levelling at the warrior’s heart. 

Thus stopt he, barred in his advance ; 

| Firm on the twain he fixed his eye, 

Fierce as the pouncing falcon’s glance ; 
His battle-axe he brandished high ; 

An instant there 

Paused in their purposed work the p 


Else all unarmed. 


So proud, in his defenceless state 
And terrible, he seemed to wa't, 
Himself to death to dedicate ! 
Trembling, the white man first gave fire 
But saw in faithless flash expire 

The engine's fatal store ; 

‘* Thine is the chance the prize to gain 
He said, but spoke no more, 
Ere, hurl'd with dexterous hand amain, 
| Sunk the fell tomahawk in his brain, 
| And down, a ghastly corse, he fell! 
Then strait a loud and joyous yell 
} 
} 


i 
| 
i 


{ 


His Indian comrade gave : 
« A chost had been incensed,” he cried, 
If thou by other arm had’st died ! 
This, from his gory grave, 


Then in the moor's dank, miry bed, 
Deep fell the indignant chieftain, dead! 


But she is yet to witness another scene, 


And gleaming through their lurid light, Sends Szamoun !”’ he said, and true 
. . . Li e ‘ ‘ ‘ | i, > 4h ? . 3< « als 
— ~ poheone , The Pow-wahs stood, On their swift wings, the death balls flew 
Palsied amid their rites of blood ; A weoment Fut the Sechem stood, 
, | > 
aby arbors gehen reyes His right hand planted on his breast, 
bay dee —- = a wit < Where inward gush'd the vital blood 
. . is attempted words supprest. 
And when their palsying dread was gone, ‘ bac his ‘ ane i. en 
And a dim brand recovered shone, | SER TESS Ws ye OS, 
Speaking his stern and sad rebuke ; 
| 
| 
| 





Who this mysterious stranger is, we are | 


and in spite of her fear and exhausted 


will be extorted by fear, and not dictated | not informed ; but Nora, after recovering | frame, it drew her to the “ battle’s verge.” 


by compassion. I must fly from you for) 
ever. He that could plot against your, 
honour, must expect from you and your 
friends, persecution and death. I must 
doom myself to endless exile.” 

Saying this, he hastily left the room. I 
listened while he descended the stairs, and, 
unbolting the outer door, went forth. I 
did not follow him with my eyes, as the 
moon-light would have enabled me to do. 
Relieved by his absence, and exhausted by 
the conflict of my fears, I threw myself on | 








from her state of insensibility, is assured } 
that the infant is safe. The hour at length | 
arrives, when Yamoyden repairs to his be- 
loved haunt; with cautious steps that seem | 
to indicate a presentiment of something ill, 
he approaches the well known covert, but 
all is dark within, and silent as the grave. 
He grows desperate at the loss of his wife, 
and prepares to join the few intrepid fol- 
lowers of the Sachem. By so doing he 
unconsciously becomes opposed in arms to} 
the father of his wife, Nora is informed of| 











Amid a roving band, alone, 
Hier father in the fen was thrown, 
Now feeble waxed with age and toil ; 
And scarce upon the slippery soil 
He kept his footing; while he held, 
With strength surpassing that of eld, 
The ruffian bost at bay ; 
A well-known voice salutes her ear, 
Even in that hurried scene most dear ; 
A well-known form she marked among 
That haggard, fierce and desperate throng, 
Round, howling for their prey: 
And, o'er her tather’s white hairs swung, 
As high a murderous axe was hung, 





She saw Yamoyden stay 
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The lifted arm; alas! too late 
To break the blow impelled by fate ' 1 
Averted from the old man’s head, | 
On his own faithful breast it fell ! 
A rescue comes—the Indians fled— \} 
Far off the souncls of conflict swell ; 
But never nore, on battle field, | 
That valiant arm shall weapon wield ; 
Nor, mid the combat’s voices blending, 
His cheering cry be heard ascending ! 


Dying he lay; and o'er him bent 


Fitegerald, now with kind intent. 
As ebbed the living current fleet, 
He whispered soothing comfort sweet, 
Fraught with such heavenly nourishment, 
Such chrism to the departing soul, 
As amber gum to feverish vein ; 
Deep in the mental wound it stole, it 
Forgotten then his mortal pain. it 
What form comes floating on his glance, 
Brightest in that celestial trance ? 
« Fair image of my blesstd wife! 
Comest thou too, from the load of life 
To loose the spirit’s straggling wing, 
And bid it upward, upward spring? 
Wilt thoa not join me in that clime, 
On whose far shore the waves of time 
Fall with faint marmar as they flow ?— 
Our child—farewell !" —— 











She sunk down, and with her hair en- 
deavoured to staunch the flowing wound. 
Her husband clasps her firmly to his bosom; 
while the old man “brushed aside tears that’ 
freely gushed,” and exclaimed— 

“ Farewell, misguided one !|———— 
“ Dim light alovg thy path was shed ; 
There may be mercy, even for thee! 
Thy child is safe ; may heaven to me 
Be kiod as I to him shall be!” 


* » all ” * 





The old man’s glance was heavenward cast, 
As breathed that wish, the best, the last, 
And strong and fervent was his prayer, 
Communing with his Father there. 
He view'd them as they lay reclined, 
Their lips conjoint, their forms entwined. 
They moved not, heaved not, breathed not, yet 
It seem’d the lovers’ glances met. 
He knelt, he strove his child to raise, 
But vain the task the sire essays ; 
He felt no struggle; caught no sound : 
But to each other they were bound, 
So close, that vain were all endeavour, 
With aught that sacred clasp to sever, 
Save sacrilegious knife ; 
The father gazed in anguish wild— 
He prest the bosom of his child— 
There beat no pulse of life! 


Thus ends Yamoyden ; and in perusing 
it, we must confess ourselves highly grati- 


fied. It undoubtedly contains some of the 
finest specimens of American poetry, and 


treats of a subject dear to the bosom of 


every true admirer of genuine greatness. 
The address to King Phillip in the conclu- 


sion, is peculiarly simple and pathetic. 


Philip! farewell! thee King, in idle jest, 
Thy persecutors named ; and if, in deed, 
The jewelled diadem thy front had prest, 
It had become thee better, than the breed 
Of palaces, to sceptres that succeed, 
To be of courtier or of priest the tool, 
Satiate dull sense, or count the frequent bead, 
Or pamper gormand hunger ; thou wouldest rule 


Better than the worn rake, the glutton or the fool ! 


I would not wrong-thy warrior shade, could I 
Augbt in my verse or make or mar thy fame ; 
As the light carol of a bird flown by, 
Will pass the youthful strain that breathed thy 
name : 
But in that land whence thy destroyers came, 
A sacred bard thy champion shall be found ; 
He of the laureate wreath for thee shall claim 
‘The hero's honours, to earth's farthest bound, 
Where Albion’s tongue is heard, or Albion's songs 
resound. 


As also, an address to woman, at the 
commencement of Canto sixth. 


Womaa! blest partner of our joys and woes! 
Even in the darkest hour of earthly ill, 
Untarnish’d yet, thy fond affection Sows, 

Throbs with each pulse, and beats with @very thrill! 
Brigit o'er the wasted scene thou hoverest still, 
Augel of comfort to the failing soul ; 

Undaunted by the tempest, wild and chill, 

That pours its restless and disastrous roll, 

O’er all that blooms below, with sad and hollow how]! 


When sorrow rends the heart, when feverish pain 
Wrings the hot drops of anguish from the brow, 
To sooth the soul, to cool the burning brain, 
O, who so welcome and so prompt as thou! 
The battle's hurried scene and angry glow— 
The death-encircled pillow of distress— 
The lonely moments of secluded wo— 
Alike thy care and constancy confess, 
Alike thy pitying hand, and fearless friendship bless 


Thee, youthful fancy loves iv aid to call ; 
Thence first invoked the sacred sisters were ; 


He, mid his bright creation, paints most fair ; 
Trae—in this earthly wilderness of care— 

As hunter's path the wilds and forests through ; 
And firm—all fragile as thou art—to bear 
Life's dangerous billows—as the light canoe, 


flow. 


Thee, Indians tell, the first of men to win, 


Aad well their uncouth fable speaks therein 

The worth even savage souls can never slight. 

Tired with the chase, the hunter greets at night 

Thy welcome smile, the balm of every wo; 

Thy patient toil makes all his labours light ; 

And from his grave when friends and kindred £0, 
Thou weeping comest, the sweet sagamité to strow ! 


Its greatest fault is, perhaps, iu som 


ascribed to this cause. 

















ean 


The form that holds the enthusiast’s heart in thrall, 


That shoots, with all its freight, the impetuous rapid’s 


Clomb long the vaulted heaven’s unmeasured height: 


degree, inseperable from the subject, and 
the obscurity ef many passages must be 


There are, however, some blemishes, 
which might be easily avoided; we can con- 
ceive of no reason why an expression so 


extremely unpoetical, and inelegant, as judge, deliberately, and for reasons not 


the following, should be admitted into. 
work, which, of all others, should be cha. 
racterized by purity of diction. It occurs 
in the seventh stanza of the sixth Canto, 
and spoils the beauty of a very interesting 
|) passage :-— 





J guess it was a fall strange sight 

To see in the track of the ghostly light, &e. 
But this, like many other descriptive 
verses in the poem, is so close an imitation 
of Walter Scott, that we might be warran- 
ed in accusing the poets of plagairism, were 
it not for the numerous beautiful original 
thoughts wliich acquit them of the inten. 
‘tion, if not of the fact. 








——— ee 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE HUSKING PARTY. 
(Concluded from page 84.) 





We observed in our last that the army 
| received orders to march, the next day af- 
ter the visit of our host and his comrade, 
‘to the cabin of the recluse; but the cir- 
-cumstance was of so extraordinary a na- 
| ture that the impression it made upon their 
minds was not likely soon to be eradicated, 
‘and they commenced the journey with 
‘their curiosity raised to the highest pitch. 
\“ I never left a place,” said the old sol- 
dier, “ in all my life, with as much reluc- 
itance, as I did the one of which I speak. 
Every thing seemed to conspire to create 
‘in my bosom an interest for their welfare ; 
the romantic and delightful situation of 
their hut—the manner in which it was dis- 
covered—the easy and graceful deportment 
of its inmates—their kindness and hospi- 
tality—and above all, the very engaging 
manners, and singular beauty of the young 
lady, were too remarkable to be soon for- 
gotten. I served either three or four cam- 
paigns after this, before peace was pro- 
claimed; but the fortune of war never af- 
terwards placed us in a similar situation. 
My companion, I believe, did not survive 
the second campaign, as he was danger- 
ously wounded in a slight skirmish with 
the Indians, near the borders of Canada, 
and sent to a building occupied by the 
€ || Americans as an hospital, and 1 have never 
heard of himsince. After the army was 
disbanded, on my return home, curiosity 
led me something out of my way to pay 
the hermit and his daughter another visit ; 
but appearances indicated that they had 
recently removed, and as near as I could 
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connected with the war; of course I gained 
nothing for my trouble.” 
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1 death. This was an event which - 


} 
At this moment | | occasioned the old man many hours of 


ao old man, at some distance from w here | anxiety, because, in their insulated situa- 
our host sat, approached, and after view- | tion, an would have been left alone in thie | 


ing him attentively for some moments, || 
seized his hand, as in a transport of joy. 
He was not long in declaring himself the’ 
companion of whom he had spoken, and’ 
said that if he would take the trouble to pay | 
him a visit, he would show him the beau-) 


tiful French girl, in the persona of his wife. 


The old veterans wept for joy, and by a) 


few inquiries, found that they had lived 
neighbours for near a year. A vehicle was 
immediately despatched tor the lady, and 
she arrived in about an hour after this ua- 
expected interview took place. Never in 
my life did 1 behold the outlines of so much 


had made many inroads it is true, but still 
there was so much elegance left, and some- 
thing so inexpressibly fine in her features 
and manners, that it was impossible to be- 
hold her without admiration. The emo-' 
tion of the old men on having these cir- 


cumstances so forcibly, and so suddenly | 


| opposite and contending patties ; 


world, exposed to the occasional insults of || 
he, there- || 
‘fore, atier satisfying himself as to the cha-' 
‘racier and condition of the suitor, acqui- 
.esced in the proposal for his daughter, by | 


ithe suldier. They were accordingly mar- 


‘ried shortly afterwards, and removed with 


him to his farm in New-England, where 
they resided till the period we have men- 
tioned. 


after her marriage, without ever renewing 


the intercourse with his relatives in Frauce, , 
| and of course without an acquisition of pro- 
beauty, in the face of an aged person ; time | 


perty, but, by the industry and persever- 
ance of her husband, she found herself in 
very comfortable circumstances. 
blessed with a numerous offspring, and 
taking every thing into consideration, was 
as bappily situated as she could have de-; 
‘sired. 
conipanied her, was an exact image of her 


She was 


brought to mind, and in such a manner, | mother, and the old man insisted upon her 


may be easily imagined. 


After the | 


being his partner in a contra dance. His | 


transport of feeling, the conversation aa) aged limbs seemed to have relaxed for a | 
turally turned upon the events that brought | season, and he tripped it off as sprightly as 


them together, and upon the subsequent |a beaux of twenty. 
‘hich had occasioned their pre- | 


incident 
sent meeting. 
It has been mentioned in the preceding | 


He and his young 
partner were more than once the first upon 
the floor, in a succession of figures, and all | 
without any perceptible fatigue. 


The lady’s father died about ten years | 


Her eldest daughter, who had ac- 


There is | 
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i FOR THE LADI#S’ LITERARY CABINET: 
1 FEMALE BEAUTY. 
| Nature, in many of her works, has scat- 
tered her beanty with an unsparing hand ; 
| but none of them impress so strongly upon 
‘the mind the idea of be auty, as the female 
| countenance. The flower may be more 
| delicate in its formation, and may show 
| @ more exquisite colour—the wide-spread 
meadow may display its beauty, and fields, 
_and groves, and winding streams may varies 
gate the scene; yet all that is here present- 
ed, tades before the female countenance. 


In the countenance of man, there is a 
certain majesty of look, if we migat so 
term it, which is not found in that of the 
other sex; yet where is that sofiness—that 
sweet, heavenly smile that plays upon the 
countenance of the female—where is that 
Splendour that dazzles the eye of the be- 
holder—that expression that bafiles all de- 
scription ? 


The more we compare the fe- 
male countenance with any other object, 
the more will we be inclined to give the 
former the palm for loveliness, and the 
more ready will we be to exclaim with na- 
ture’s sweet poet— 

** Where is any aathor in the world 

t Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ?” 

| As among females there are some which 
are superior to others, so there are also 
some seasons, when the female counte- 
nance excels in loveliness. I have seen 


narrative, that the comrade of our host was || another circumstance, however, which had | | her shining at the ball room; and in all the 
wounded in a skirmish with the Indians, | like to have escaped my recollection ; our | 'vivaeity and splendour of the assembly, 


from which he recovered, and at the battle 
of Saratoga, was again wounded in the leg. 
This wound, after several months, was pro- | 
nounced to be incurable, and on that ac- 
count, he left the army. 


the application of a curious Indian herb; 
and immediately upon finding himself re- 
covered, he set out in search of one of whom 
his mind had never lost sight. He found 
her with her father, at the same residence. 
The old hermit was the son of a French 
nobleman, but was disinherited for marry- 
ing a peasant girl; she died after the birth 
of a daughter, and the nobleman still per- 
severing in discarding his son, he retired 
with his child, when about 15 years of age, 
to the wilds of America, where he was 
found by our host and his companion. He 
brought with him property worth about 
$7000, in jewels, &c. which he had re- 


served for his daughter, in case of his} 


An Indian | 
priestess, however, eventually healed it by || 





“ 


host was a man of considerable property, 
‘and from the circumstances related in the} 
| preceding part of this essay, he had deter- 


| mined, if ever he had a daughter of his own, | 


to spare no reasonable expense in procur- 
ing for her a harp, with an instructor; in 
‘this he was gratified, and he had kept his 
daughter to a boarding-school, in New- 
York, a considerable length of time, for 
the express purpose of rendering her a pro- 
ficient. By accident he learned that his 
young partner played, and nothing would 
do, but he must have a tune upon the harp 
by her, and what was equally gratifying to 
us, the mother amused us by playing the 
same piece, which had betrayed their re- 
treat in the woods. 

We retired at a late hour, highly pleased 
with the evening’s entertainment, and on 
the next night engaged to attend a similar 
party, at the house of our new friend. 

RALPH. 





| partaking in the common gayety, and en- 
| Joying the pleasures of the scene with all 

the liveliness of youthful spirits. I have 
seen her at the fireside, attending to the 
management of domestic concerns—while 
her presence seemed to banish care, and 
her converse enlivened the family circle. 
I have seen her when reposed in gentle 
sleep, when her eye was closed unconscious 
of my look—when the gentleness of her 
slumbers told that innocence was seated in 
that breast; but never yet did I see female 
so lovely, as when affliction had rent her 
' bosom, and had chased the smile from her 
cheek. Affliction, however, though it had 
deprived her countenance of its vivacity, 
had given a softening expression to her fea- 
tures, which added to her loveliness. Her 
eyes were uplifted, in calm resignation, as 
if imploring help from him, who is the fa- 
ther of the fatherless, and the comforter of 














the afflicted, K, T. S§. 
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ADMIRAL HOPSON. 


Admiral Hopson was left an orphan at 
an early age, apprenticed by the parish to 
a tailor; a species of employment ill suit- 
ed to his enterprising spirit: As he was 
one day sitting alone on the shop-board, 
with his eyes directed towards the sea, he 
was struck with the appearance of a squad- 
ron of men-of-war coming round Dunnose. 
Following the first impulse of his fancy, he 
quitted his work, and ran down to the 
beach, where he cast off the painter of the 
first boat he saw, jumped on board, and 
plied the oars so well, that he quickly 
reached the Admiral’s ship, where he en- 
tered as a volunteer, turned the boat adrift, 
and bade adieu to his native place. Early 
the next morning the Admiral fefl in with 
a French squadron, and in a few hours a 
warm action commenced, which was fought 
oa both sides with equal bravery. During 
this time, Hopson obeyed his orders with 
great cheerfulness and alacrity; but, after 
fighting two hours, he became impatient, 

and inquired of the sailors what was the 
object for which they were contending.— 
On being told that the action must continue 
until the white rag at the enemy’s mast- 
head was struck, he exclaimed, “ Oh! i 

that’s all, I will see what Ican do.” At 
this moment the ships were engaged yard- 
arm, and obscured in the smoke of the} 
guns. Our young hero, taking advantage 
of this circumstance, determined either to | 
haul down the enemy’s colours, or to pe- 
rishinthe attempt. He accordingly mount- 
ed the shrouds unperceived, walked the 
horse of the main-yard, gained that of the 
French Admiral, and ascending with agility 
to the maintop-gallant-mast-head, struck 
and carried off the French flag, with which 
he retreated; and, at the moment he fe 














gained his own ship, the British tars shout- 
ed Victory, without any other cause than 
that the enemy’s flag had disappeared.— 
o crew of the French ship being thrown 
into Confasion in consequence of the loss of 

flag, ran from their guns; and while 
the Admiral and officers, equally surprised 
at the event, were endeavouring to rally 
them, the British tars seized the opportu- 
nity, boarded the vessel, and took her.— 
Hopson, at this juncture, descended the 
shrouds with the French Admiral’s flag 
wound round his arm, and displayed it 






f€- || consequence of the domiciliary visits, and 


action reaching the quarter-deck, Hopson 
was ordered to attend there; and the offi- 
cers, far from giving him credit for his gal- 
lantry, gratified their envy by brow-beating 
and threatening him with punishment for 
his audacity ; but the Admiral, on hearing 
of it, observed a very opposite conduct: 
My lad, said he, to Hopson, | believe you 
to be a brave young man; from this day I 
order you to walk the quarter-deck; and 
according to your future conduct, you 
shall obtain my patronage and protection. 
Hopson soon convinced his patron that the 
countenance shown him was not misplaced. 
He went rapidly through the several ranks 
of the service until he became an admiral ; 
and so great was the confidence which his 
sovereign placed in his conduct, that she 
gave him the command of a squadron, with 
a commission to cruise at his own discre- 
tion. In this service he acquitted himself 
to the satisfaction of his royal mistress, and 
became the pride of the British navy. 


—— 


M. JAQUES CAZOTTE. 
M. Jaques Gazotte, author of the poem 
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horrible butchery, his daughter threw her. 
self round his neck, clung to his body, and 
| prevented the uplifted instruments of death 
| from falling on him, exclaiming, “ No, you 
shall not touch him till you have taken all 
my blood.” Her youth, her innocence, 
her beauty, and her piercing cries, together 
with the venerable appearance of her father, 
quite disarmed the cut-throats, who were 
so much affected, that they unanimously 
‘cried out, “ Let’s save him! let’s save 
him!” at the same time demanding of him 
where his enemies were, that they might 
render him justice. Poor Cazotte was 
quite overcome at such unexpected con- 
duct, and uttered, with tears streaming 
| down his aged cheeks, and falling upon his 
daughter, “ T cannot have any, for I never 
| did harm to any body.” 

It is very singular, that the same nighit, 
Madamoiselle Sombreuil saved her father 
by the same means, at the same prison, and 
that their ages should be exactly the same, 
'M. de Cazotte was 74, and M. de Son- 
' breuil the same. 

M. de Cazotte was immediately trans- 











@’ Olivier, and of the romances le Diable 
amoureax, le Lord Impromptu, and a num- 
ber of little pleasing pieces, previous to the 
revolution, had been commissary of thema- 
rine in the West-Indies. He retired tolive 
at Pierry in Champagne, with a numerous 
family, of which he was the only support. 
He had been long celebrated in Paris in the 
conversazioni of the great, for pleasing dis- 





course and the smartness of his repartees, 


for his “ original turn of mind, and for his | 
infatuation with the reveries of the illumi-| 
nati.” At midnight of the 2ist August, 


1792, he was arrested in his bed, in 





committed to the prison of the Abbaye 
at Paris, under the pretence of being sus-| 
pected of attachment to royalty. He re-| 
mained there until the massacre of the 
prisons of the 2d and $d of September; 
most dutifully attended by his amiable 
daughter Elizabeth, who was only 17 years 
of age, and who never quitted him an in- 
stant. After the horrid assassination of 
the faithful Swiss guards in that prison, and 
that of the Count de Montmorin, and seve- 
ral other noblemen, M. de Cazotte was 





triumphantly to the sailors on the main- 





brought forth, and in the revolutionary 














deck, who recived his prize with the utmost ; 
rapture and astonishment. This heroic | | 





jargon, ordered a la Force—that being 
their phrase for instant murder. , The mo- 


and as M. de la Harpe very justly observes, | 


rted to the Conciengerie, where that ex- 

ple of filial piety, his daughter, accom- 
panied him, administering every comfort 
in her power, until the 25th September, 
when the savage revolutionary tribunal 
condemned him to the guilloti@, and he 
expired at Place de Louis XV. exactly four 


| years and a half after his prophecy of his 


own death. 
eee a 
| ANECDOTES. 

A gentleman once paying his addresses 
toa young lady, the daughter of a very 
wealthy planter, in , and of course en- 
titled to the honour of being very accom- 
plished, inquired of her if she was not lone- 
some, there being no society in the neigh- 
bourhood, and how she spent her time: she 
replied she was not lonesome—that she 
amused herself with reading and writing: 
he asked her whether she was most fond 
of writing prose or poetry—‘ Nary one,” 
says she, * I writes small hand.” 

| — 

A Prince laughing at one of his courtiers, 
whom he had employed in several embas- 
sies, told him he looked like an owl. “1 
know not,” answered the courtier, “ what 
[ look like, but this I know, that | have 
had the honour several times to represent 














ment the monsters were beginning their 


your Majesty in person. 
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P O “4 I R y . Leaves behind in its reflex of light, 
The tints of thy loveliness yet 
Beam forth, though you re hid from my sight. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. || Like the gold, which the san that is set 
i) 
! 
| 
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TO MY FRIEND, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. prren [eee pn, 


| 
| 
| 
TO MY FRIEND, | 
| 


| Like the moon when she glasses her face, 
In the still, clear, fluidical stream, 
Remembrance doth tremblingly trace 
On its canvass thy features’ soft beam. 


1 P. M. 


There is a tie to vulgar souls unknown, 
The tie that sacred friendship calls its own, 
We breathe and live, sti!] more and more allied, || 
Though miles uneounted may the space divide. 
Hast thou seen the young aspen-tree tremble with fear, Thus the fair sun in his refulgeut sphere, 
If the breath of the zephyr but fann'd it too near ? } Beholds his image painted bright and clear, 
So it is with the delicate, sensitive mind, Where’er he holds his proud majestic reign, 
} 
| 
| 


Who said “ Poets are irritable beings.” 








wey ; ' FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
Where candour, and feeling, and honour are shrined.}/ In the calm surface of the blue domain. 


! 

! 

1} 
: He travels on in bis imperial height, \ 
But, believe me, I meant not to waken the pain, 


‘Thy generous nature so il] could sustain: 
I would not, for worlds, that ingratitude’s fang 
Should inflict on thy sensitive bosom a pang. 


The faithful shadow still pursues his flight ; 
At length, he sinks supreme in all his rays, 
The blaze of ocean still encountering blaze ; 
Until his last predestined course is run, 

, : When those bri i 
I know, that where genius and feeling are found, those Sriget erbe anite aad meet in one. 


| | The forest waves in autumn’s breeze, 
| | 
j . 4 ‘wd > — - ~ 
Even seeming neglect may painfully wound : | Friend of my heart—may yonder sun express | 
! 
} 
| | 
j 
} 


And scatter’d leaves float in the air 
Now nature throws across the trees 
? 
Those golden robes, they seldom wear. 


I know, for I've felt it, how keen is the smart, The warm and constant friendship we profess— 


When indifference chills the ingenuous heart. oun e slipeeer coma! whe a some: lights, 
And shine so constant till the grave unites. 








The prowling wolf, and hungry bear! 





See! how the wild-deer stalks along ; 
| 


The busy insect quits his song, 
\ But a richer reward, than ‘tis mine to bestow, {| MARTIN, And breaks into his wint’ry store.’ 
: Thou wilt meet in the smiles of the children of wo; | Elkridge, near Baltimore, Dec. 1820. 
} And in many a dwelling, late cheerless and drear, || <= Gone are the notes, that through the wood, 
Thy name shall be mention’d with “ gratitude’s tear.” || FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. Not long since sounded sweet and loud 
CAROLINE MATILDA. oat The warblers stop. Jn solemn mood, 
ad | TO CATHERINE SH*****p, } None but the robin’s moan is heard. 
f woh THE Lapins’ Lerenany. canes. | Who requested me to write to her, with the promise of an |) Thou art the instigator! Thou, 
= | answer. | Great Nature’s God, thou art the cause ‘* 
The landscape tells, in every view, 


A SONG.—THE SLAVE. Oh! I think it is sweet to gaze on that eye, 


Thy mighty hand was first its source. 
; 





} 
| 
Ob! had thy bosom known to feel, When the idea af friendship will lighten its beam ; H P. STANSBURY 
The wretch I am, I ne’er had been : Ww ne a r! se like the a of a sigh, ! 
No! never been compell'd to kneel eS: ae SE any ee Ta ar 
. . . it 7 ~ , 
’ A suppliant in a foreign scene! When the soul in the clement retreat of its home, _|| PORTUGUESE HYMN 
Thy slave so many Jong, long years, . 2 — vias splendour of heaven's own love, |' po THE VIRGIN MARY, “ THE STAR OF THE SEA 
4 Thy willing, unrewarded slave! ud the thought that arises from purity’s dome, rm F , 
J vs 7 Rees “-: i } ‘ 
Py I taught my heart to smile through tears, Will ascend to the wreath that is hallow'd above. Written at Sea, on board the ship Santo Antonio, 





That heaven to thee its bounties gave. Star of the wide and pathless sea! 


|| When the languishing smile in its tenderness flows, W ; 
J mark’d thy splendid mansions rise— | And the festoon of pleasure is wove on the cheek, ho lovest on mariners to Stine, 
‘ a” Watch’'d o’er thy babes and held them dear: || Reflecting its gleaming on the bier of the woes These votive garments wet to thee, 


} 
Oh! oft forgot my own bright skies, '| That often embitters the fond bosom that’s meck. | We hang within thy holy shrine. 


‘ 
% 
4 
| 
5 


And thought my own dear babes were here / When o’er us flash'd the surging brine, 
Amid the waving waters tost, 



































; Yet now, in life’s drear winter hour, brow, We call'd no other name but thine, 
3 Thou turn’st me on the world alone ! Distill’d by the remembrance of shades that have And hoped, when other hope was lost. 
Nay—spurn me not! the same dread power fled, Ave Maris Stella ! 
ty That made, shal) cai/ us all his own : Will pass every feature and leave in its flow k 
S. or New-JERSEY. The knowledge that sweet sensibility bled. Star of the wast and howling main! 
— When dark and lone is al! the sky, 
‘ A sensation that binds in the web of its charm, And mountain-waves o’er ocean's plain 
POR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. Every hymn of kind feeling that swells on the soul, || Erect their stormy heads on high, 
- . ie st Which tells—the young memory of love is still warm | When virgins for their true-loves sigh, 
'f TO : = To the virtuous legacy death did unroll. They raise their weeping eyes to thee j— 
j @h, fare thee well! may peace attend thee, ~ New-York Barp. The star of ocean heeds their cry, 
And Hope her cheering influence lend ; — And saves the foundering bark at sea. 
May Heaven from every ill defend thee, FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. Ave Maris Stella! 
And bless the home that holds my friend! — : 
The smiles of the girl whom I love, Star of the dork end sormy sea 
ee Though now the sun of joy o’erclouded, Through the distance of time and of space When wrecking tempests round us rave, 
3 Shows but a wan and sickly gleam ; Shines rao like the light from above 4 Thy gentle virgin form we see 
Bt It will not be for ever shrouded, - Aud its tedionce ihemites my face = Bright rising o'er the hoary wave, a 
‘ But shine with lovelier, brighter beam! : ae howling ay = that sp to crave . 
y eir Victims, sink In music sweet, 
: Each friendly, tender recollection, Srneeey * aay — a) The ouien seas recede to pave se, 
: Within my heart shall freshly live ; These heare we've spent fo eett blies; The path beneath thy glistening feet. ‘ 
; This little proof of fond affection, ie say bonnes Feary Seeeeny Ave Maris Stella! i 
: Is now the last I e’er can give. Those vows that were seal’d with a kiss. i 
HARRIET. Oh! why did I leave thee behind, Star of the desert waters wild, i 
— And the friends whom I valued so dear, Who pitying hear st the seaman’s cry! | 
A You say you nothing owe, and so T say; For a country so different from thine— The God of mercy +s child i 
He only owes, who something has to pay. For a country so lonely and drear. On that chaste bosom loves to lie ; 4 
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While soft the chorus of the sky I 


Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
And angel voices name on high 


The mother of the heavenly King. 
Ave Maris Stella ! 





MRS. HOLMAN'S CONCERT. 


The lovers of Mavic are offered a rich treat on 
| Thursday evening next, at the City Assembly Room, | 
jin a Concert of vocal and instrumental Music, given 
{by Mrs. HOLMAN. To those who have witnessed 








' and admired the science, power, and sweetness, which 
po toheee A poe ee oe so brilliantly characterize the performances « ~ 
The tempests wild their fury tame, fair vocalist, but little need be said in her favour ; for 
That made the deep’s foundations ree! ; with her name are associated the most come Se - 
The soft celestial aceents steal wee > Nopaerss excellence, musica! talent, anc 
: through | personal grace. 
ane pnt aaa - ae a | Whenever she has appeared before the public in 
From torture in the depths below. the line of her profession, general and repeated ebuli- 
Ave Maris Stella‘ tions of spontaneous applause, have attested to her 
merits in a language not to be misunderstood ; and 
Star of the mild and placid seas! since her retirement from the stage, wher in obedience 
Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, to the calls of charity, or the claims of friendship, she 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, occasionally emerges from the consecrated sphere of 
O'er all that to the depths go down, domestic and maternal duties in which she is now 
With hymns of grateful transport own, moving, her presence is still greeted with undiminish- 
Where clouds obscure all other light, ed enthusiasm, and the dulcet tones of her voice lis- 
And heaven assumes an awful frown, | tened to with unabated rapture. 
The star of ocean glitters bright. But we do not deem it sufficient that the professional 
Ave Maris Stella! worth and talents of this lady are duly appreciated by 
: adiseerning public ; we wish it to be understood that 
Star of the deep! when angel lyres all these, however excellent they are justly acknow- 
To hymn thy holy name essay, ledged to be, are far surpassed by her private and 
‘Aa vain a mortal harp aspires domestic virtues. On this sacred basis is founded her 
To mingle in the mighty lay ; | greatest claim to the patronage of the liberal and the 
Mother of God! one living ray good. She is a daughter—a widow—a mother. Itis 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires— | in the performance of these endearing and interesting 
When storms and tempests pass away, characters that she feels and acknowledges herself to 
To join the bright immortal choirs : | be no actor ; and the happy few who witness her ten- 
Ave Maris Stella ! | der assiduities in the discharge of these relative duties, | 
pa are ready to bear testimony to the correctness and | 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINE® 
There is a kiss ‘twixt kin and kin, 

Which is with raptures often given ; 
So far from lust, or thought of sin, 

The motives are as pure as heaven. 


‘Why should that kiss be e’er refused, 
When ‘tis in proper place bestow'd ; 
That cheek should never be refused 
When press‘d by lips where virtue glow’d. 
Consider well, those lips once cold, 
And mouldering low beneath the sod ; 
While living, truth has always told, 
And ever trusted in their God. 
Then tara away no more that cheek, 
Since natare droops, and soon will die ; 
But rather every day and week 
With a sweet kiss repay his sigh. 
M. O. C. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have taken some liberties with the piece by K. 
T. 5. published in the present number. ‘he altera- 
fions were necessarily made in order to compress it 
within the limits we had assigned for it, not from any 
demerits of the piece. ’ 


wy 
Mr. Ming of this tity, bas s for pub- 
lishing the works of M‘ Dongld Cla Subscriptions 


feceived at No. 4 Chamber-streeg ie 


| chasteness of the execution. 

The talents and services of this lady are ever readi- 
ly and cheerfully volunteered on charitable occasions ; 
/and to those who have applauded her benevolent ex- 
ertions in the cause of humanity, she now ventures to 


net be made in vain. 


| ing, it will be seen that her selections are marked by 
a variety and richness seldom equalled on such occa- 
sions ; seven songs, four duets, a violin solo, and a 
concerto on the flute, comprising its most prominent 
\featares. Mrs. Holman herself sings three songs, 
‘and takes a part in all the duets. Pity the slave, and 
| Like the gloom of Night, are ballads of exquisite sweet- 
| mess ; and. the new song of Love's Eyes are so Enchant- 
ing, (writen by our fellow-citizen, S. Woodworth, 
Esq.) is said to be one of the happiest efforts of that 
gentleman’s lyrick muse.* ; 

Signior Berti, who performs in two of the duets, is 
always sure to please ; and the talents of Mr. Taylor 
who takes a part in the others are already well known 
to the public. 

Mr. Singleton, we are-happy to state, has volun- 
teered two songs en this occasion; and we feel it a 
duty to add, that this young gentleman improves on 
every public display of his powers. We will venture 
to predict, that when the native sweetness and strength 
of his voice, becomes associated with that easy cenfi- 
dence of demeanor which can only be acquired by 
public practice, he will hold no secondary ravk among 
the masculine vocalists of our country. la the Hunt- 
ing Cantata he will have a fine opportunity of dis 
playing the richest tones of his voice. 

Master Holloway, a child of only nine years, will 





* This Song will be published, in a few days, in the 
first number of Riley’s Vocal Melodies, and for sule at 








appeal in behalf of herself. The appeal we trust will 


By referring to her bill-of-fare for Thursday even- | 
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| perform a solo on the violin, which we are certain 
(having ourselves witnessed its execution) will excite 
| astonishment and delight. 

Mr. E. C. Riley, jun. whose coneertoes on the Auge 
are pronounced by professors and amateurs, to be un- 
equalled in this country, will perform Loch Evoe); Side, 
flute variations. We are always happy to announce 
the public performance of this amiable and accom. 
plished young gentleman, who bids fair to become 
the first flute player of the age. 


—_— 


~Z MRS. HOLMAN’S CONCERT will take 
place on Thursday, Feb. 1, 1821, at the City-Hotej. 
Leader of the Orchestra, Mr. Gentil. 
Overture, 
Song, Pity the Slave, 
Song, Highland Laddie, 


Orchestra 
Mrs. Holman. 


Mr Singletow 


Song, Mr. Taylor 
Duet, Mrs. Holman, and Signior Bert). 
| Violin, Solo, Master J. Holloway—aged 9 yearg 

Air, Pria che Bpunti ia Cie! L’ Aurora 
(by Cimarosa) Signior Bert: 

ACT IL. 

Symphony, Orchesirs 
Song, Love's Eyes, (by 8. Woodworth) Mrs. Holman. 
Song, Mr. Taylo: 
Duet, Mrs. Holman, Signior Bert: 


Flute, Loch Eroch Side, with variations, 

Mr. E. C. Riley 
Mrs. Holman 
Mr. Singleton. 


Song, Like the gloom of Night, 

Hunting Cantata, 

Duet, Freedom on thy Fertile Plains, 
Mrs. Holman, Mr. A. Taylor 


| Tickets may be had at the City-Hotel; Mr. Good- 
| rich’s 124 Broadway ; at the Music Stores of Messrs 
Dubois, Geib, Metz, at the Museum Circulating Li- 
brary, No. 4 Chamber-street, and of Mrs. Holman, 
92 Hudson-street. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


The gratitude I owe to Mr. Launy, and as a duty 
to my fellow creatures, some of whom may deriv@) 
benefit from this advertisement, I beg you to inform 
them that I had laboured for upwards of two years, 
under a dropsical complaint, and for several months 
it became almost insupportable, so much so, that my 
life was despaired of. In this situation I was induced 
last February to cal! on Mr. Launy, by a friend who 

had then a daughter under the treatment for the kilig's 
evil, who has been cured of the same—and [, to the 
_ astonishment of myself and friends, have been restored 
toa perfect state of health. 

For further particulars, the afflicted may apply 
Mary Cavan, No. 14 Second-street, the second door 
aboygghe Methodist church. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Country subseribers are requested, when they re 
mit money, to send such bills as the exchange offices 
will discount. "We are willing to lose a reasonable 
per centage on uncurrent treney, bat to receive bills 


so much worn as to be worthless, is rather umpro- 
fitable. 
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